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universally applied :— " Our fore- 
fathers went through the dirt, and 
why should not we f" A ne:e expe- 
rience always brings along with it 
a degree of hazard and uncertainty 
with respect to the event, which in- 
disposes the generality of mankind 
from too readily adopting it. Ilobbes 
said, by way of accusation, that 
men follow one another like sheep, 
in the trodden path, and, added he, 
"if I had bestowed as much time in 
reading, as men of letters, I should 
have been as ignorant as tiny arc." 
Indeed the art of printing, under 
one point of view, may be said to 
have repressed what is" called origi- 
nality, by pre-occupyiug the mind 
with a train of borrowed ideas, and 
it requires very considerable ener- 
gy, and innate vigour, to spring out 
of the beaten track, and by doing so, 
it is ten to one that you tall into the 
ditch. Were every farmer to follow 
implicitly the schemes of agricultural 
theorists, mankind would long ago 
have starved for want of bread. The 
first adventurers in any real improve- 
ment generally fall a sacrifice before 
their schemes have ripened into any 
maturity, and operate as a warning 
against the imitation o! their exam- 
ple. All change should have the be- 



nefit of experience, and therefore 
ought to be very gradually progres- 
sive. 

Two great parties divide, and dis- 
tract Europe. One party wish to 
maintain the established order, mo- 
mentous in power, and property, 
willing to shackle accident, and bolt 
up change, the great mass of landed 
and mercantile wealth, the vast, ma- 
jority of all professions, the numer- 
ous adherents to government, the ad- 
vanced in years, the timid in spi- 
rit, the contented in disposition, and 
in fine, all those who wish not to 
risque the present for eventual good. 
It is not then matter of surprise, 
that such a ponderous, and patient 
part of every community, should 
preponderate against the young, the 
sanguine, the enthusiastic, against 
the few, comparatively lew, who 
unwilling to wait for (he gradual 
melioration of their species, devote 
their time, and their talents their 
properties, and often their lives, to 
accelerate the progress of human 
improvement. All ' the blockheads, 
ler them wait-r-let them keep their 
minds to themselves, their hands 
in their pockets, anil their heads up- 
on their shoulders. A. P. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WALKER. 
Continued from j3. 437, No. XXIX. 

We have to apologize to our readers 
Jor the length of this article of 
biography. Mr. Waller himself 
had an interesting character, in'&i. kit 
there was much to admire and imitate. 
Mis-politics, the' sampleof better days, 
require republicaton in this day of 
apathy ; and the present number af- 
fords a good account of the appli- 



cation of dissenters to parliament 
to be relieved J row the disabilities 
under winch they labour, on account 
of their religious ojiinions ; a sub- 
ject intimately connected with the 
cause of religious liberty, but which 
lies too much neglected at present : 
yet it is of far more importance, than 
the receiving of a demi-estubtishment 
for the dissenting clergy, and the 
principles of dissent are much more 
intimately connected with it. 
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IX consequence of the adoption of 
this plan, and of the favourable 
issue of Mr. Beaufoy's motion in 
May 1789, when success appear- 
ed to have been nearly within 
their reach, the majority against 
them being only twenty-four, the 
dissenters were encouraged to more 
vigorous exertions. In the spirit of 
elation which these augmented 
hopes produced, general meetings 
were held, committees formed, and 
resolutions entered into, express- 
in"' in firm but moderate language a 
sense of hardships to which they 
were subjected, the grounds on 
which they claimed the restoration 
of their rights, and their determi- 
naiion to persevere, until they had 
obtained that redress, which both 
justice and policy dictated. The fol- 
lowing resolutions, drawn upby Mr. 
Walker, and unanimously approved 
at a meeting of deputies from the 
counties of Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Warwick, Salop, Stafford, 
Leicester, Rutland and Yorkshire, are 
declaratory of the principles avow- 
ed at their most respectable meet- 
ings, and of the grounds on which 
they defended their claims, 
" Resolutions: 

" 1 . That it is not the province of 
the civil magistrate to direct, or to 
interfere with the religious opinions 
or practices of any members of the 
state, provided their conduct be 
liot injurious toothers. 

"2. That all the subjects of the 
state, conducting themselves in an 
equally peaceable manner, are e- 
qually entitled, not only to protec- 
tion in the possession of their civil 
rights, but also to any civil honours 
or emoluments, which are accessible 
to other subjects, without any re- 
gard to their religious opinions or 
practices. 

" 3. Desiring nothing for our- 
selves but the same equal and li- 
beral treatment, to which we think 



all other persons in a similar situa- 
tion are equally entitled, it is our 
earnest wish, that an equal partici- 
pation in all civil priviliges may be 
obtained far dissenters of every des- 
cription, to whom nothing can be 
objected, beside their religious opini- 
ons or practices, and who can give 
that security for their civil alle- 
giance, which the state ought to 
require. 

" 4. That, the protestant dissen- 
ters of this country have always had 
reason to complain of unjust treat- 
ment, in being disqualified to hold 
offices of civil trust or power, thougb 
their behaviour has ever been peace- 
able and loyal, and though they 
can even boast peculiar merit, as 
friends to the present government. 

" 5. That it becomes dissenters, 
as men feeling their own disgrace- 
ful situation, and the opprobrium 
which this reflects upon their coun- 
try, to adopt every constitutional 
method of procuring the redress of 
their grievances, and 4 thus retrieve the 
honour of the nation. 

"6 As one principle ground of 
our abhorrence of the test laws is 
the prostitution of religion to inte- 
rested and secular views, and as 
these laws therefore ought to be 
equally abhorred by every friend 
of pure religion, we invite every 
'conscientious fellow subject of the 
established church to concur with 
us, assuring them, that in this pro- 
ceeding we sympathize with them, 
as we wish them to sympathize with 
us, and each contribute to do away 
this reproach and profanation of 
our common religion. But if it 
should be deemed more honourable 
to themselves to act apart from us, 
we invite them as a separate body to 
come forward, and in some decided 
manner bear their testimony to a 
cause, which does equal honour to 
both. 

"7. That with the same decided 
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tone, with which we assert our 
rights as men and christians, and 
protest against all interference of 
the magistrate in the proper cause 
of religion, we repel with scorn the 
imputation of all meaner and baser 
views. We have no latent ambi- 
tion under the mask of religion. — 
We are as superior to hypocrisy, as 
we are to fear. We aspire not to 
one emolument or honour to the 
church. In our civil capacity we 
vow as pure a loyalty, as gene- 
rous and ardent an affection, as 
liberal exertions, and as well inform- 
ed and as well principled an attach- 
ment to the constitution of our coun- 
try, as its most favoured and ho- 
noured subjects can pretend to. — • 
Oar reverence of Britain, her go- 
vernment and laws, is only in sub- 
ordination to our reverence of God 
and of human nature. 

" 8. That though the particular 
grievance of the corporation and 
test acts has been the means of 
convening us, as part of the body 
of dissenters, we think it our duty 
to use our utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure the repeal of all penal statutes 
in matters of religion, as this is clear- 
ly comprehended within our just 
rights | and are persuaded, that in 
this we meditate nothing new, as re- 
ligious liberty ever will and must 
he defective, while one such penal 
law is suffered to exist. 

" 9. That in contending for our 
civil rights, we mean nothing hos- 
tile to the religious principles of 
the church of England, or to any 
religious principles whatever, hold- 
ing it as a maxim, that nothing of 
this nature is within the province 
of the civil magistrate : we therefore 
will not be considered as responsible 
lor whatever any individual, belong- 
ing to any part of the body of dissen- 
ters, may publish for or against 
any religious tenets ; we consider it 
as every man's right to do whatever 



under the influence of a love of 
truth he may think proper in that 
respect ; but publications, not ex- 
pressly authorized by any body of 
rueo, should not be imputed to that 
body. 

" i 0. That a permanent mode of 
collecting the sense and uniting the 
efforts of the whole body of dissen- 
ters of every denomination, so that 
they may have their representatives 
to meet in London or elsewhere, 
and make proper application to the 
legislature as circumstances may 
require, appears to be a measure well 
calculated to promote the desirable 
end above mentioned. 

samuel shobk, .tuN. Chairman." 

At the request of the committee 
of the midland district formed at 
the above meeting of deputies, Mr. 
Walker undertook, in an appeal to 
the nation, published under the ti- 
tle of the Dissenter's Plea, to defend 
more at large the claims of the dfs- 
senters, and te repel the arguments, 
that had been opposed to them. — 
Of the manner in which he execut- 
ed the task assigned to him, it would 
be superfluous here to speak, after 
the commendations which have been 
passed upon it by two individuals 
so capable of appreciating its merit 
as the late Mr. Fox, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield, who have both de- 
clared their opinion of its superior 
excellence, in pronouncing it to 
be the best pamphlet published on 
a subject, which had exercised the 
pens of the ablest writers of the day. 
As the advocate on this occasion of 
the dissenters, he did not merely 
confine himself to those arguments, 
which had a reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the times, or that ap- 
plied peculiarly to the nature of the 
subject immediately in view; but 
in deducing them from the original 
principles of human nature, and ihe 
constitution of civil society, he has 
established them on a broader and 
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firmer foundation, and has exposed 
the futility and sophistry of every 
plea, that can be urged l>y those, 
■who, as the advocates of a test, 
would sacrifice to the notions of spe- 
culative utility the unalterable laws 
of justice, and subject the most 
sacred acts of devotion to the pro- 
fanation of interested and wordly 
■views. 

It might have been expected, that 
this and other treatises of a similar 
kind, which brought forward into 
such full view the merits of their 
cause, would have so far removed 
the prejudices of the public, that 
the issue of another trial would have 
crowned their exertions with success, 
but the hope was vain. 

When some in the minority, on 
the division in May 1789, express- 
ed their satisfaction and their hopes, 
they were authoritatively told, that 
never again mould so near an approach 
be permitted : a prediction which, 
fatally for the dissenters, was ful filled 
on the division that followed Mr. 
Fox's motion on the second of March 
1791, when it was found, that this 
spirit had so far operated upon the 
temper of the house, as to increase 
the majority against them from 20 
to 189, the numbers being 294 to 
105. 

As the chairman of the associated 
dissenters, Mr. Walker was request- 
ed by several ministers to prepare 
an address to Dr. Priestley, expres- 
sive of their common concern at the 
horrid outrages, which he had late- 
ly experienced from an ignorant 
and misguided multitude, whom the 
malice of bigotry and the rancour 
of party had stimulated to those 
violent proceedings, that have affix- 
ed an indelible disgrace upon the 
national character. In compliance 
with this he composed the follow- 
ing address, which was afterwards 
signed by a very respectable number 
of ministers of" the different deno- 
minations. 



" Address : 
"To the Rev. Dr. Pkiestiv. 

SIR, 

" We the dissenting ministers of 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, of 
the prysbeterian, independent, and, 
baptist persuations, associated as bre- 
thren and interested in the common' 
cause of religious liberty, present 
our very respectful and affectionate 
condolence for the outrages to which 
you have been subject. Thou ah 
many of us differ from yon in mat- 
ters of religious faith, we trust th&t 
we have better learnt the spirit of 
our excellent religion, than not to 
esteem in you that character of' 
piety and virtue, which is the best 
fruit of every faith and that ardour 
for truth and manly inquiry, which 
Christianity invites, and which no 
form of Christianity ought to shrink 
frora; as well as to admire those 
eminent abilities, and that unwearied- 
perseverance, which give activity 
to the virtues of your heart, and to 
which in almost every walk of sci- 
ence your coutitry and the world 
have been so much indebted. 

" That such virtues and such a-- 
bilities should invite persecution, is 
a melancholy proof, that neither 
philosophy nor Christianity have 
yet taught their most dignified and 
amiable lessons to our country.- — 
But though man will feel, and your 
enemies have attacked you in that 
way wherein yon feel perhaps most 
sensibly, yet we rejoice to find in 
you that decent magnanimity, that 
christian beariug, which raises yon 
superior to suffering,; and that a 
regard to God, to truth, and to a- 
nother world, have even from the 
bosom of affliction enabled you to 
extract a generous consolation, — 
Whether in your religious inquiries 
you have erred or no, we firmly be- 
lieve, that truth and the best inte- 
rests of mankind have been the ob- 
ject of your constant regard; and 
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we trust, that that Got!, who loves 
an honest and well-meaning heart, 
will dispense to vou such protect- 
ion, as to his wisdom may seem 
most fit. To his benevolent and 
fatherly protection we devoutly re- 
commend you through the remain- 
der of your lite ; praying', that you 
may be long preserved, that you 
may survive the hatred of your un- 
grateful country, and that you may 
repay her cruel injuries by adding, 
as you have hitherto done, to her 
treasure of science, of virtue and of 
piety. 

" This tribute of our esteem and 
sympathy for you, sir, we entreat 
you to receive with that regard, 
which we know the purity of it 
deserves ; and though not recommen- 
ded by the rank of life we hold, 
we trust that you, a philosopher ami 
a christian, will think it not un- 
deservingof a place among the very 
respectable testimonies of esteem 
and condolence, which both at home 
and abroad your merits and your 
sufferings have invited. 

" From you, sir, we turn, res- 
pectable as you are, and embrace 
the present occasion of appealing 
in a short address t© our country, 
which has discovered so hostile a 
spirit to our whole dissenting body. 
We cannot affect to be ignorant of 
it, and we mean to complain of it 
with that plainness and freedom, 
which becomes us as men, as Bri- 
tons, and as christians. Instead of 
concealed or open malignity, we 
do assert our claim to public good- 
will, as faithful and virtuous citi- 
zens. In times of danger, with our 
lives and fortunes we have vindicat- 
ed the rights of our country, we 
have ministered to her most valua- 
ble interests, we have been the fore- 
most in her ranks, nor has our fide- 
lity or allection been marked with 
one public stain ; and in times of 
security, by an obedience to the laws 



and by an active industry, we have 
largely contributed to her prosperity. 
Such has ever been our character as 
citizens, nor can one public crime 
be proved upon as; unless it be a 
crime to diller in religion, to choose 
our religion from the best judgment 
of our own minds. Strange that in 
this enlightened day, and in this pro- 
testant land, that should be deemed 
a crime, which even popery has 
learnt to excuse ; which is of the very 
essence of a protestant's character ; 
which the nature of religion re- 
quires ; which the spirit of the gos- 
pel enjoin*; which in every view 
is one of those unalienable rights, 
that man never can abandon ; which 
cannot be the object of political 
controul or regulation, as it respects 
not man but God, and challenges 
all, the governors and the governed, 
as equal subjects. But though we 
assert this right as not amenable to 
human legislation, we plead that it 
is perfectly innocent ; we molest 
not the freedom of any one, we re- 
sist not even the things which we 
can never approve; we submit where 
conscience is not wounded, where 
proper religion is not profaned ; 
and though assuredly wishing the 
progress of truth and piety and 
virtue, we meditate not the refor- 
mation of errour, nor the correction 
of evil, nor the very interests of 
Christianity, but by appealing to the 
miderstanUing of men, and bv a 
dependance on the concurring agen- 
cy oi' God. 

" Having therefore this claim on 
the protection of all wise and good 
government, we do, in this public 
appeal, solicit the return of that 
good will from our fellow subjects, 
which we are entitled to, and which 
we are honestly disposed to return. 
Iu nothing but this general good-will 
can we be safe, as has been awfully 
witnessed iu the horrid outrages at 
Birmingham, which were immediate- 
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lv directed against the dissenting 
name, and which never ton Id have 
broken forth,' if they had not been 
thoughtlessly or wickedly ministered 
to by propagating arid encouraging 
throughout the whole kingdom afi 
alienation of heart from dissenters. 

" Bat even to proture this good- 
will, wfe can mate no dishonest pro- 
mises; Our religion such as our own 
minds approve, we rieit her can nor wifl 
abandon; nor on the ground of this re- 
ligion can we ever cease to protest a - - 
«ainst every deprivation of civil right 
to which power has subjected Us. If 
for this a national malediction mast 
continue to go forth against us, we 
witfh out enemies' soberly to consider, 
that national maledictions; however 
•weakly founded; are those scourges, 
which folly and wickedness" may let 
loose, but which neither wisdom! nor 
virtue, nor perhaps all the organized 
powers w government can restrain. 

" With this reserve of freedom in 
religion, freedom in the rational 
defence of our religion, we are sub- 
jects of the British state, and have 
no views, no wishes but what are 
■connected with this character ; and 
inasmuch as any honest son of Bri- 
tain ought to promise, we pledge 
Ourselves for civil obedience, for 
peace; for good-fellowship; and for 
a generous contest in all the course 
of industry and virtue. Confident 
that we siall not violate this pledge 
we respectfully solicit protection, 
trust; good-will, and the pleasant 
sympathy of fellow-citizens and fel- 
l'>w-chri'atians. We love our coun- 
try, we prefer it to every other under 
heaven, but with ou* ideas of coun- 
try are inseparably connected liber- 
ty, law, and good- fellow ship. If 
these should be irrecoverably lost to 
us in this laud, every land will be 
our country, where these blessings 
shall be presented." 

Signed in the name of the associa- 
ted budy by the members present. 

tiSLFAST MAG. NO. XXX. 



About this time he was engaged 
in a correspondence with Mr. Grey, 
I'Tpon the subject of p'arriarmentry re- 
form. On the 6th of May 1793, 
this gentleman was' to move the 
house of commons upon this sub- 
ject, on which occasion petitions 
were to be' presented from the me- 
tropolis and other districts'. As an 
additional support he Was desirous 
also, that it should be countenanced 
by the town of Nottingham, for 
which purpose a petition drawn up 
by Mr. Walker, and signed by a 
very respectable proportion of its 
population, was presented, but the 
freedom of its language occasioned 
it to be rejected. The pasfsage that 
excited this repugnance in the bouse 
to its acceptance, was the following i 
" from Various causes, the consti- 
tution of these kingdom^ has* passed 
into the grossest a'bus«s, so as" to 
insult the common sense of the na- 
tion with a name, when the reality- 
is gone." The presenting of th* 
petition was postponed at Mr. Pitt's 
special request, which was made 
in order that he might be present 
to press the rejection of it. 

A prevalence of the same evil 
counsels, which had refused the just 
claims of the dissenters, and which 
had rejected every application for 
the correction of those abuses in* the 
constitution, that were productive 
of such injurious, consequences, was 
uOw about to precipitate the nation 
contrary to every principle of jus- 
tice and politiital expediency, into 
a war without one definite ob- 
ject in view, but originating solely 
in that invariable hostility, which it 
had displayed to whatever tended to 
enlarge the principles of civil li- 
berty. To prepare the public mind 
for the adoption of this measure, 
every effort was made use of, 
by insinuations of disloyalty and re- 
volutionary principles, to direct 
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the passions of the mttltitnde against 
all who possessed, sufficient courage 
and , wisdom to oppose 'themselves 
to the mad projects of the. minister. 
To the animosities thus wickedly ex* 
cited may be attributed the popular 
excesses at Birmingham., In the 
town also in which Mr. Walker 
resided it had engendered: such a 
rancorous spirit of party, that it 
came to be in a considerable degree 
unsafe, to express adiffgrence of opi r 
nion from those, vvtm were attached 
to the measur.es o,f, ministers. No 
apprehensions of, this kind, however 
could deter hiai from exerting, his 
individual etfprts, to arrest if possi- 
ble the progress of those fatal mea- 
sures, which were pregnant wjth 
so mach ruiri.tothe country, While 
the war was yet.pnly impending, but 
after the hostile disposition of go- 
vernment had.been sufficiently, evinc- 
ed, he. endeayoured; in a popular ad- 
dress to his fell,o\vrtownsinen > sign- 
ed by twenty-six of its principal 
inhabitants, to convince them of the 
injurious consequences, that it, must 
inevitably occasion to the interests 
of their manufacturing djstrict, as 
well as. to the general prosperity 
of the country. The application 
was not. in vain. A petition for 
peace, composed by ^!r. Walker 
and signed 'by about 3000 names, 
was presented tp parlialrient in aid of 
Mr. prey's motion, h> '1Y93, a mea- 
sure which also was adopted at his 
special request. 

The energies France had dis- 
played in defence df her 'indepen- 
dence, and the unexampled success, 
which had attended the progress of 
her arms, had annihilated every ex- 
pectation of success founded on the 
supposed imbecility of her disorga- 
nized government ; yet the blood 
and treasure of the nation continue 
to flow with a prodigality unex- 
ampled in former wars, and (or the 
prosecution of objects atlapted'at the 



mere caprice of the minister to the 
existing circumstances of the times 
and artfully varied for the purpose 
of protracting the national delu- 
sion. The same cause, therefore, 
that had originally excited the pa- 
triotic eflbrts of Nottingham, con- 
-finujng to exist, similar petitions 
were subsequently presented. But 
the efforts of Mr. Walker were not 
limited to this object, other impor- 
tant topics continued occasionally 
to exercise his pen. The great cause 
of parliamentary reform was not 
abandoned. — The abolition of the 
slave-trade, during the time in which 
it was adToCated, occupied a consi- 
derable portion of his attention.— ■ 
The attempt of ministers in 1795, 
to establish a new and undefined 
law of treason, under the pretence 
of better securing his majesty's per- 
son and government, and tor more 
effectually preventing seditious meet- 
ings and. assemblies; an attempt 
which excited: the first appearance 
of national opposition to their hi- 
therto triumphant course ; was re- 
garded by him as a measure that 
aimed at one rude blow utterly to 
-subvert all the rights of English- 
men, and introduce a military des- 
potism. 

The- limits which it is requisite to 
prescribe to this memoir will prevent 
a more minute detail of various other 
measures, in which he was equally 
engaged, for promoting the welfare 
of his country, as well as the local 
interests of trie town in which he 
resided; but the above sketch will 
suffice, to exhibit the leading prin- 
ciples of his public conduct, as well 
as the great activity and power of 
his mind, who, notwithstanding the 
numerous avocations of his private 
life, could yet devote so conside- 
rable a portion of this time and at- 
tention to the service of the public. 
It lias been asserted that patriotism 
is a virtue of so sublime a form. 
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that none but great anil exalte;! 
minds are capable of conceiving' it. 
To dedicate your time and your 
talents to the service of the state ; 
to pursue great and extensive plans 
of public reformation.; to encoun- 
ter the hazard of persecution, of'po- 
pular odium and outrage, influenced 
by no motive but a benevolent de- 
sire to promote the general improve- 
ment of mankind ; is indeed too re- 
fined and abstracted a principle of 
action ior common minds to appre- 
hend. It is not that hm* and vuU 
gar attachment to country, which is 
the effect of mere local prejudices, 
which acknowledges no higher law 
than whit is derived from the prin- 
ciple of national partiality. and which 
in its blind zeal is equally as apt to 
promote measures that arc injurious, 
as those that are beneficial to the wel- 
fare of the community. But the tiuie 
patriot will act from higher and more 
enlarged conceptions of the public 
good. In his endeavours to pro- 
mote it, he will ever adhere to those 
principles, on which the well-being 
of society in general depends, which 
have -a reference to the great and 
permanent interests of man in every 
age and nation, and on which his 
progressive advancement in know- 
ledge, virtue, and happiness is found- 
ed. In subordination to these he 
will ever zealously contend in the 
service of his. country ; but, opposed 
to them, even his country will "be 
regarded as of secondary cotiside ra- 
tion. In this higher acceptation of 
the term therefore, patriotism is but a 
branch of that unlimited benevolence, 
which embraces the interests of hu- 
manity at large ; which is founded 
on those universal and immutable 
obligations, that are paramount to 
all considerations of self, of friend?, 
of kindred, or of country. This is 
indeed an exalted principle of ac- 
tion, superior to all the boasted pa- 
triotism of the Greeks and Romans, 



which scarcely the more libera! and 
enlightened maxims, of the present 
age can altogether adopt, but which 
is in perfect .unison with the all- 
e'mbraciiv* philanthropy of that re- 
ligion', which enjoins the practice 
of universal charity, which regards 
the whole human race but as mem- 
bers of one .common family, as the 
children of one universal parent, 
equally the subjects of his pro- 
vidence and the candidates for his 
favour: 

Such were the maxims upon which 
Mr. Walker regulated His puHh'c 
conduct, arid in. conformity with 
them he may appear at. times to 
have adopted politics hostile to tile 
interests of his country. Through- 
out the whole of the Atnericati war, 
and during the commencement, of 
the war with' France in 1 ?93, not- 
withstanding as an Englishman he 
Felt the scathe of national defeat 
and hdmilhitiim, yet in contests 
so unjust he deprecated the success 
of his country's arhis. But, though 
his patriotism could hot in his opi- 
nion supersede the unalterable law's 
of right, ho one ever felt, a pu- 
rer or more ardent attachment to 
his' native soil. lie gloried in the 
name of Briton ; he loved his coun- 
try, because he regarded' it as the 
seat of liberty, of sacred law and 
justice, of science, of arts, of civili- 
zation. To preserve this proud pre- 
eminence, to transmit unimpaired to 
future generations these distinguish- 
ing advantages, which he had re- 
ceived as the fairest portion of his 
inheritance, was with 'him a sacred 
duty, for which he held himself ac- 
countable to God, to his country, 
and to. posterity. And though 
ft 'was his fate through life, to pur- 
sue a thankless and fruitless office 
in struggling against the vicious 
establishments of 'civil society, 
the corrupt and destructive policy 
of a selfish world, yet this did not 
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relax his exertions, or abate the ar- 
dour of his zeaK 

His talents however were not c,al- 
<ulated merely for public life. Few 
jnen w«re more eminently gifted 
with all those qualifications, that 
enable an individual to shine and 
ijvteiest in society. To the circle 
in which he move'd his habitual 
cheerfulness of disposition, his live- 
ly and animated conversation, a 
good-natured pliancy of mind, that 
where the great interests of reli- 
gion and morality were not concern- 
ed, would accommodate itself to 
the various tastes and understandings 
<of those with whom he mixed, ren- 
dered him at all times a welcome 
guest. At one period of his resi- 
dence at Nottingham, he was singu- 
larly fortunate in his society. A 
Jsind of literary club, composed of 
a few select individuals, was accus- 
tomed to meet alternately at each 
other's house. The members of this 
club were generally of a description 
superior to what most provincial 
towns are capable of affording, men 
of cultivated understandings, and 
of great moral worth. By a sin- 
gular fatality, most of these his ear- 
ly .associates, though considerably 
his juniors in age, were removed from 
the stage before him. 

Ther,e were yet remaining several, 
to whom, ironi long habjts of inti- 
piacy, from a real regard for the ex- 
cellence of their characters, and 
from a feeling of gratitude for per- 
gonal kindnesses, he was sincerely 
attached. To relinquish these friends 
who were endeared to him from so 
many considerations; to resign the 
regular exercise of a profession, to 
which he was warmjy devoted; to 
quit a congregation, of which he had 
been the respected pastor for twen- 
ty-four years ; and at an age that 
most woulddeem a sufficient plea 
lor an exemption from the active 



duties of life, to undertake the ma r 
nagement of an institution, that re- 
quired unceasing vigilance and great 
mental exertion, to which his whole 
time and attention roust necessari- 
ly be devoted, and in which he 
must forego many personal comforts, 
evinced a vigour of mind, and a 
sacrifice of private feelings to pub r 
lie good, that perhaps few indivi- 
duals under similar circumstances 
would have displayed. In this how- 
ever he r,ierely aetgd conformably 
to the tetiour of ljis vj'hole life; 
for never perhaps has there been 
a man, whose conduct was less in- 
fluenced by a regard to self. Anxie- 
ty for the welfare of an institution, 
to jthe success of which he was 
taught to believe his personal servi- 
ces were necessary, alone dictated 
his removal to Manchester. 

For the last two or three years of 
his continuing in this situation, he 
had also the additional charge both 
ot the mathematical antl classical de- 
partment ; so that the whole bur- 
den of the institution rested upon 
himself ; and to this his advanced 
age and declining health were un- 
equal. 

As a member of the literary and 
philosophical society ol Manchester, 
Mr, Walker was a frequent contri- 
butor to its memoirs; and upon 
the death of Dr. Percival, he was 
appointed to succeed him as presi- 
dent. He continued for nearly two 
years after the resignation of his 
oilice in the college, to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester; a spot 
he was induced to prefer, as it af- 
forded him the amusement of ^ 
large garden, to which he was all 
his lite much attached. Finding 
however that this situation did not 
agree with his health, he once more 
changed his place of abode, and re- 
moved to the village of Wavertree, 
near Liverpool, where, after a long 
and active life spent in the cause 
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of truth, of virtue, ami .of religion, 
a lift- on which he could look Lack 
with satisfaction and find no cause 
for regret, he had determined to 
wear out the evening of his day?, 
in the society of a tew friends of 
congenial sentiments and dispositions, 
bv whom he was respected and be- 
loved. But it was permitted him 
for little more than a year to enjoy 
the happiness, which such a situa- 
tion afforded ; and a great part of 
this was spent under the lan r 
"■uor oi* increasing weakn.es, and in 
preparing foi the publication of his 
works, an exertion too great for his 
declining health, so that in all 
probability it accelerated his dis- 
solution. 

It was manifest that the increas- 
ing infirmities of age were steal- 
ing fast upon him : the powers of 
his mind however remained unim- 
paired, he displayed the same vigour 
of intellect, and his wonted cheerful-- 
jiess still continued to enliven his 
hours of relaxation and social inter- 
course: the only observable differ- 
ence was occasional fits of abstrac- 
tion, during which it is more than 
probable that his mind was occu- 
pied by such serious reflections as 
the intimations of declining life are 
calculated to impress; tor it, was 
apparent that there was a more guar- 
ded collection of himself, a more 
evident attempt to repress that 
warmth of temper, that quickness of 
spirit, which through life had been 
his constitutional temperament, and 
which he himself has acknowledged 
that he possessed in a greater degree, 
than what with all his sense of duty 
to God and man, he had been well 
able to manage ; and whence, from 
that inquietude of mind, and pain of 
self-condemnation, which the sur- 
prise of this passion had occasioned, 
had flowed many of the bitterest 
vexations which he had experienced 
in his pas"°^e through life. Had 



he survived a few more years, it 
may be fairly presumed that he 
would ha,ve gone well nigh to have 
corrected a propensity so repugnant 
to his feelings and his principles, 
and where alone his moral character 
could with any justice be impug- 
ned. 

In 1790 he had published two 
volumes of sermons. These had for 
seyeral years been out of print, and 
having been much called for, he was 
induced to republish them with the 
addition of two other volumes.— 
This, with two volumes of essays 
which he designed for the press, was 
at) important undertaking, which 
brought him to London in the spring 
of the year 1807. For some time 
after his arrival he enjoyed an un- 
usual flow of health and spirits, but 
alas ! hjs lamp of life was nearly 
exhausted, and its present bright- 
ness was but a deceitful gleam, that 
preceded its complete extinction. — 
He was apparently conscious of this 
himself, for he dropped many ex- 
pressions, denoting that he did not 
expect long to live. When in con- 
versation with a near relation of the 
late Mr. G. Wakefield, he lament- 
ed that he had never seen him 
after bis confinement at Dorchester ; 
" but," says he, " I trust that we 
shall meet in another world, a world 
to which I find that I am fast approach- 
ing." Soon after this he was at- 
tacked by what appeared to he a 
violent lumbago, which resisting 
every eflbrt to remove*, he was ad- 
vised to keep his bed. This produ- 
ced the desired effect in abating the 
pain, but at the same time his 
weakness kept encreasing, whilst, 
his appetite at length so totally 
tailed him, that a little wine was 
the only sustenance he could be 
prevailed upon to take. Under these 
circumstances it was evident that 
the powers of life could not long be 
maintained ; he soon after sank into 
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an apparent insensibility, that con- 
tinued to the last. In this state, to 
the surprise of his medical attend- 
ants, he continued for some days? 
his pulsation strong and regular, 
and his breathings free. Early how- 
ever, on the morning of the 21st 
of April 1807, it was discovered that 
his puke had ceased to beat, and that 
his last breath was expired, though 
the actual termination of his life was 
so gentle, that it was not perceiv- 
ed. 

The last act of his life, while a state 
of perfect consciousness remained, 
was an attempt to express himself 
in prayer ; but the power of arti- 
culation was gone : nevertheless he 
was observed for some time after, 
with his hands folded upon his 
breast, to be absorbed in fervent de- 
votion ; thus dying, as l«,e had lived, 
with a mind directed towards («od 
and another world. 

It would be unjust to close this 
account without subjoining the. faith- 
ful and animated portrait of Mr. 
Walker, drawn by his friend the kite 
Gilbert Wakefield ; who in charac- 
terizing the various individuals that 
had presided over the Warrington 
institution at different times, passes 
the following eulogium upon his ta- 
lents and his virtues: — "The/«.« 
whom I shall mention of this lau- 
dable fraternity, but not the least 
in love, is the Rev. George Walker^ 
dissenting minister at Nottingham, 
a fe/low of the royal society. This 
gentleman, take him for all in 
all, possesses the greatest variety of 
knowledge with trie most masculine 
understanding of any man I ever 
knew. He is in particular a mathe- 
matician of siligular accomplishment. 
IJis treatise on the sphere loiig since 
published, arid pne upon the -c.cn ic 



sections, are the vouchers of my 
assertions. His two volumes of ser- 
mons are pregtiant with the celes- 
tial fire of geiiiur, and' the vigour 
of noble sentiments. His appeal to 
the p4qph of England upon the sub- 
ject of Test Mus would not be much 
honoured by my testimony in its fa- 
vour as the best pamphlet publish- 
ed on that occasion ; were not this 
judgment coincident with the deci^- 
siou of the honourable Charles James 
Fox, who has declared to a friend 
of mine the same opinion of its ex- 
cellence. 

" Bill these qualifications, great 
and estimable as they are, constitute 
but a mean portion of his praise. — 
Art thou looking, reader ! like '-■V.sop 
in the fable, for a man ? Dost thou 
want, an intrepid spirit in the cause 
of truth, liberty.aiul virtue — an mi- 
deviating rectitude of action — a 
boutidle>s hospitality — a mind iuli- 
uiltely superior to every sensation 
of malice and resentment — a breast 
susceptible of the truest friendship; 
and overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness — an ardour, an en- 
thusiasm, in laudable pursuits, cha- 
racteristic of magnanimity — an un- 
wearied assiduity, even to Jus own 
hinderance, in public services ? Mv 
experience can assure thee, that 
thy pursuit may cease, thy doubts 
be banished, and thy hope be rea- 
lized : for this is the man. 

" Who will now stay to compute 
the deduction, which must be made 
from this sum of excellence, for sal- 
lies of passion devoid of all malig- 
nity, and often excited by a keen 
indignation against vice ; and for 
vehemence and pertinacity of dis- 
putation ? I have made the compu- 
tation, aud it amounts to an infinite- 
simal of the lowest order." 



